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.born c^nd rnjsod in Jackson Hole on a ranch property of 
about 1, 000 acres, miose edges are bounded nor by the ner njpn 
school and the Ffrgjnjan Conference Center Hfs grandparents had 
come CO the valley as pirr of a fjrsc rave of Mormon seeders rho 
came in over Teton Pass at the beginning of the century 


He reckons that the beauty of Jackson Hole had as much to do rith 
draring the original settlers here as it does noradays. By the 
time his parents rere near the end of their lives, they lived as 
though on an island in a community that had changed beyond 
recognition, Darrel says, in spite of the fact that they had been 
vitally and visibly involved in the community for most of their 
adult lives The extent of change is captured in the text of a 
radio ad (enclosed) that Darrel did for the Jackson Hole Alliance 
for Responsible Planning during the summer of 1992- 


(Interviewer)' We've heard a lot about the role of agriculture in 
the economy of Jackson Hole prior to 1950. But Jackson Hole was 
always a tourist hub as well, wasn't it'^ 

(Darrel): People came to stay in dude ranches, rather than in 
motels. There were not many motels in Jackson during the '50's. They 
were built after that time. So the tourism was dude ranching. 

(Interviewer): What was dude ranching 

(Darrel): It was a lodging industry based on the outdoors. Hunting, 
fishing, horsepaoking into the wilderness areas, and they'd done 
that historically the same as they do it today 

(Interviewer): Was dude ranching always very expensive"? It certainly 
IS these days. 

(Darrel); It probably doesn't cost any more than other kinds of 
tourism, When they charge per day, they charge for food, lodging and 
entertainment. When they charge $200 a day, it includes a lot more 
than a $100 hotel or motel room 

(Interviewer)' Yes, that's true, although I practice a certain kind 
of personal tourism that oan be substantially less expensive than 
this' 



(Darrel): There were probably 30 dude ranohe? here prior to 1950 
And I don't know how many they oould accomodate, but in general they 
could handle between 30 and 8^' people at one time. So what has 
happened is that as dude ranching diminished, hotel and motels 
increased. I don't know whether it was because of the people who 
came,.. transportation had a Jot to do with it. 

They would come and stay at the dude ranches for a week or two, or 
maybe even a month, But with much better quality auto and air 
transportation, people aren't willing to come and stay that long 
(now) 

(Interviewer)- What was the role of auto tourism during the 1950's'? 

I can picture old magazine photos of someone feeding a bear in 
Yellowstone; Invariably there s a huge line of traffic behind them 
And so there was a lot of auto tourism, wasn't there? 

(Darrel): There was a lot of auto traffic, but nothing compared to 
today. The auto traffic really started in the '60s along with the 
air traffic. 

(Interviewer): What happened to the tourism after Labor Day? 

(Darrel), It completely dropped off. It dropped back to 3 ust the 
resident population. The nations' schools back then started on the 
day after Labor Day, and peopJe just quit coming. It was like the 
difference between day and night 

Except for the few hunters But when I say a few hunters, there were 
few hunters compared to today. There are a lot more hunters coming 
today commercially today to the outfitters and guides. 

(Interviewer)- What about all the cafes, clothing shops and other 
businesses that depended on tourism? Did they just shut up? 

(Darrel). Up until that time, all of the stores were locally 
oriented Tourism was just an add on restaurants, though, were open 
summer only. They closed after Labor Day; there were maybe one or 
two that stayed open. So the restaurants and the few lodging 
facilities that were here, up until the 1950's, generally closed 
after Labor Day 

(Interviewer)' What changed? 

(Darrel): The leisure time that people had began to change. And the 
amount of money that people earned when compared to what people 
earned prior to that time Spending more money. Those two things had 
a lot to do with it. The average person suddenly made enough money 
and had enough leisure time to take a vacation, whereas prior to the 
1950's that was not true. Certainly, also, the highways improved. 
Automobiles improved. Plus population growth in general 



(Interviever)' One final question in th.is vein. What was the 
attitude of locals to tourism and tourists in the old day? Was there 
appreciation or resentment? 

(Darrel); Prior to 1950, there was very little advertising outside 
of the dude ranching. They tried to get the same clients back, year 
after year after year. That's a difference, too. In those days, it 
was the same people coming back to visit. Today it’s a totally 
revolving population during the summer; they come here this year and 
go someplace else another year. 

With the formation of the Chaml)er during the J950's, they began to 
promote tourism from there on Prior to that time, until 1960, we 
were still an agriculturally oriented community. 

(Interviewer). In response to all of the changes that your 
generation has seen, it seems that many of your peers have turned on 
the government. Rather than seek solutions through growth management 
or growth control, there’s a tendency among the older residents of 
the valley to suggest that the problems wouldn’t be so severe if we 
had more laissez-faire The market would take care of its own' 
affordable housing for instance. Whv's that true? 

(Darrel). That’s been a question on my mind as well. I have tried to 
use the public process to regulate growth. And why some of the other 
folks who have lived here as long as I have are against that, I 
don’t have a good answer I've travelled around a lot for one 
thing... I have a wider experience. The people who stayed here were 
still influenced by the rugged individualism of the past, and they 
never got out to see anything else. It’s almost a peer pressure 
thing' they’re here, they’ve got their friends, they can’t get 
outside of that mold. Whereas I left, came back and put myself 
outside of that mold 

What’s happened is that we’ve "resettled" Jackson Hole. Ever since 
sometime in the 1950’s, from that time on, I think we've been in the 
process of resettlement. New people different people., people 
from all over the country., new ways of life, Everything’s 
different, and so they (the elderly people who were born and raised 
here) wouldn’t see things in the same way at all. 

(Interviewer): Were there folks in the ’50's who looked around and 
said, look, here’s a knock-your-socks-off mountain range,,, here’s 
the main entrance to Yellowstone Park,,. this is an investment 
mecca 


(Darrel): To Jackson Hole people it was inconceivable. To someone 
who'd been involved in investments from larger cities, they could 
see it And those were the original investors who bought large 
parcels (during the ’50’s), a thousand acres and maybe split it in 
half and made money' on it. They were not local people; they started 
It from outside. Then, the local people began to see what was before 
their eyes also,. 



(Interviewer): One thing I've always wondered' as Jackson Hole came 
into the late 1970 e without a land use plan, there remained — and 
still does this feeling that the valley's growth was basically 

organic. That it didn't need to be regulated. 

I Darrel), The planning process in Jackson Hole has been going on 
forever Until recently, it was a very small, rural type agrcultural 
community. But even then the town had its informal planning process; 
if you look at the town square and for four or five blocks in any 
direction north, south, east or west — you see the lot layouts. 

^nd 100 foot lots,' 40 and JO foot streets It was pretty well 
planned actually. It wasn t done publically. It was done by a group 
of people who ran the town. There was a town council, and they 
probably made those decisions, but I don't think there was any kind 
of input. The growth was very slow You could subdivide a block of 
lots and it might last you ten years. So it was slow. And if you 
needed a little more land, you just went out and subdivided another 
block. But It wasn t really as though anyone was doing it for 
subdivision and development purposes 

(Interviewer)' There seems to have been a basic continuity from past 
to present. As recently as 1983, for instance, the real estate 
industry had fallen flat on its face when the national econom^^ 
faltered. Wliat made it different this time around. There was a deep 
national recession in 1960 But we didn't notice it; indeed each 
year we seem to break the all time records in subdivision and 
building that were set the year before 

(Darrel)' Well, I don't know if Jackson Hole was ever a boom and 
bust area, until we started to promote Jackson Hole. Then, we became 
more dependant nationally on tourism dollars. So if the nation had 
an economic problem, Jackson Hole had an economic problem, In the 
Depression of 1929 — I remember my parents talking about that — 
people knew there was a depression, but they didn't live 
differently. It didn t effect an isolated community like this. 

As to why the economy didn't bust in 1990, I think that relates to 
the condition of the cities, People are dissatisfied with cities and 
the way of life that exists there We have a tremendous migration to 
what I call the last frontier. 

(Interviewer); I agree with you. But unless you ve sold a 
corporation or have a huge amount of money from a home you bought 
and sold in a hot urban market, who in fact are the people who are 
actually coming to Jackson Hole'’ 

(Darre]): Well, California is the state most responsible for new 
residents here. They're coming from three sources at least. There 
are retired executives People who retire from their own businesses 
and sell them. Second, there are people in California, for example, 
who made a tremendous amount of money from a home that they owned. 
They come here and it still looks cheap, so they can relocate here. 
Now, I m talking here of white collar type people: attornies, 
accountants,,. those kind of people. 



They're also the service people who have to oome as a result of 
that. Among these people are some who have come strictly to 
capitalize and speculate on the real estate market; builders, people 
who subdivide and develop real estate, and so forth. The big 
difference is that people used to oome to Jackson Hole to live. They 
come here now to make money That's changed since the '70's Spring 
Creek and Teton Pines (both are owned by out-of-area investors), 
those are the two projects that really changed the face of real 
estate development from those who lived here and developed property 
to those who didn't live here 

Even though the real estate markets have flattened in states like 
California, homeowners who sell can still make a lot money there. 
They still see Jackson Hole as a m.irket that is going up as well as 
a place they would like to live. So they will come here and buy 
something and still keep their property in California, and still 
live there. So in areas of California where home prices have really 
flattened, they'll stay there until they can take some benefit from 
the property they own there, while they make payments and vacation 
here 

(Inteviewer): So it's not just a function of people getting into a 
car, driving here and living here. There's a lot of two stepping and 
three stepping. 

(Darrel)- That's right. 

(Interviewer): As the parent of young children, I'm always a little 
surprised by how few newcomers (families with young children, in 
particular) that we actually meet. I suppose that's because it's 
hard to just walk into this valley If you're going to service a 
$1200 a month mortage. Unless you're a lawyer or a physician, it's 
going to be difficult. 

Turning to the new plan, are you optimistic about its ability to 
manage these pressures'^ 

(Darrel)- When I mentioned the original planning of Jackson, what I 
said basically was that when growth is slow, planning is not really 
necessary. We had planning going on until 1978 when the first plan 
was adopted. That was the first time that planning in Jackson Hole 
split the community. Prior to that time, people were rather unaware 
of the planning that was going on. As growth sped up, it became 
controversial because some felt it required more regulation while 
others felt we could go along with no regulation. So it is the 
growth that caused the controversy between the two concepts; one 
being those who will use the goverriment to control and regulate, the 
other being those who don't want the government to get involved 

Planning to me is a means to an end It is certainly not an end in 
itself. And I certainly believe there are a lot of people who view 
it as being the end. I think the issue underlying all planning is 



growth And yet growth itself is never raised as an issue. They 
cover It up with all kinds of other issues. 

Unless growth management is part of the planning process, nothing 
will change here, All plans are for growth; their goal is to 
accomodate growth. 


(Interviewer): And yet all of this planning is prompted or initiated 
the threats posed by growth' 

(Darrel): We have not yet recognized that growth is the issue that 
needs to be dealth with. If growth is slow, planning is easy. 

(Interviewer): Why are we unwilling to grapple with this underlying 
fact'^ 

(Darrel): It's almost un-American to grapple with growth, I mean, we 
are a growth oriented society. To grow and develop, that's been a 
way of life in this country. So to go against that and say we don't 
want any growth at all, that's almost un-American. 

(Interviewer): Given that this plan shies away from coping directly 
with growth, what then can one say about it? It has modified base 
densities of development... 

(Darrel): It has changed densities for a period of time, but if the 
growth is not controlled, they will ultimately re-plan and change 
densities. There's no way to stop it, 

(Interviewer): You know, since leaving the Alliance, I've come 
around to some of the same conclusions' that when everything is said 
and done, the fact remains that this is an aggressive blueprint for 
land development 

(Darrel); Yes, it is In my opinion, it's molded by people who want 
to develop real estate. Or rather people who aren't uncomfortable 
with that group 

(Interviewer): I suppose it's true to the community if by that one 
means that it reflects what the people want. But it's ironic because 
overlaying everything is this patina of concepts and vocabularies 
that suggest a sensitivity to issues like community character. 

(Darrel): This whole attitude takes place in the public sector as 
well as privately. I mean, during the past ten years, since the 
capital facilities tax was initiated, facilities have grown 
tremendously. That also creates growth Some of the same people who 
want to slow growth are expanding facilities as fast as they can, 

I d say in the community at large, only a few people perceive these 
facilities as a need. Most of the people don't consider these things 
as needs. The ice rink, the ski shelter, the new hospital, the 
library, the new recreation complex, all of these are considered to 
be necessary by only a few people, people who've come from cities 



where they've grown accustomed to — and now want — facilities like 
these, 



